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sets us thinking, and we see that we have here no mere
writer of love ditties, but a man who has pondered long
and deeply on the great Whence and Whither. His philosophy
is of course that mysticism which in one form or another
was the bread of life to all the Eastern sages of old time.

Turning for a moment to the technical side of Fuziili's
work, we find Ekrem Bey in his Course of Literature x praising
him for the harmony of his language, bracketing him in this
connection with Nefci, the second great poet of the old
School, and with the modern writers Shinasi Efendi and
Kemal Bey, all of whom, he says, owe something of the
great reputation they enjoy in the literary world to the
presence of this particular beauty in their works. If we bear
in mind when and where they were written, it is but natural
that Fuzulfs poems should abound in Persianisms, and so
we are not astonished at frequently coming across Iranian
idioms and constructions where it may seem to us that
little would have been lost in speaking plain homely Turkish,
even though the turn of the phrases might not have been
quite Constantinopolitan. 2

The modern writers are, as I have said, better able to
sympathise with and therefore to appreciate Fuziilf than were
the critics of his own time. Ziya Pasha gives many quotations
both from his Diwan and from his Leyla and Mejnun, and
in the preface to his anthology he speaks of the ghazels of
the old poet as being still full of vital ardour and of his
Diwan as being aglow with the fire of love. He says that
Fuzuli does not think of art when writing his ghazels- that
the art is there, but unconsciously, spontaneously, a state-

u, vol. i, p. 124.

2 For example., he is a great offender against the rule of Turkish composition
that there should not be more than three izdfets (Persian genitive construction)
in succession in prose, and four in poetry (and that but rarely).
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